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Because  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  it  is  important  to 
understand  the  actual  day-to-day  work  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS)  toward  two  of  its  main  objectives:  (1)  achieving  just 
and  decent  living  conditions  for  the  peoples  of  America;  and  (2) 
safeguarding  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
numerous  treaties,  agreements  and  agencies  by  which  this  vital  work 
is  initiated  and  carried  on  may  sometimes  obscure  the  practical  act’on 
and  accomplishments  which  they  produce.  Yet  all  the  technical  and 
juridical  documents  which  form  the  basis  of  inter-American  action 
have  as  their  primary  aim  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  peoples  of 
our  21  republics. 

This  booklet  on  “Pan  Americanism  at  Work”  will  acquaint  you  in 
Part  I with  major  working  projects  of  the  OAS  which  affect  the  lives 
of  our  fellow  Americans  in  some  vital  way  today;  and,  in  Part  II,  will 
explain  how  the  peace  and  freedom  of  our  21  countries  are  safeguarded 
by  the  inter-American  defense  system  under  the  OAS.  How  all  this 
came  about  is  told  in  Part  III  — “The  Story  Behind  the  OAS”-  Ques- 
tions that  are  most  frequently  asked  about  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  — its  origin,  purposes,  structure  and  functions  — are 
answered  in  Part  IV. 

1.  TOWARD  A BETTER  LIFE  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

Cooperation  has  always  been  the  keynote  of  inter-American  re- 
lations and  through  the  years  it  has  touched  on  almost  every  field  of 
human  endeavor  — agriculture,  housing,  health,  education,  art, 
music,  travel,  trade,  and  child  welfare.  These  cooperative  activities 
received  a new  stimulus  in  1950,  when  the  OAS  launched  a program  of 
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Technical  Cooperation  under  the  supervision  of  its  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  With  funds  that  are  made  available 
each  year  by  the  member  states,  different  agencies  of  the  OAS  carry 
out  annual  projects  for  the  training  of  technicians  from  all  of  the 
American  republics.  On  returning  to  their  respective  countries  from 
the  OAS  training  centers,  these  technicians,  in  turn,  train  groups  of 
their  countrymen  in  new  techniques  of  farming,  teaching,  nursing  and 
other  activities  vital  to  the  livelihood  and  welfare  of  the  people. 
Thus  the  OAS  Technical  Cooperation  Program  benefits  every  American 
nation  without  the  necessity  of  requesting  direct  aid. 

► MORE  AND  Better  Schools  — A major  goal  of  the  OAS  is  to 
wipe  out  illiteracy  and  bring  about  free,  universal  and  compulsory 
education  everywhere  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Surveys  made  in 
recent  years  show  that  millions  of  Americans  are  illiterate  and  that 
millions  of  school  children  lack  even  the  most  rudimentary  school 
and  teaching  facilities. 

Toward  a solution  of  this  major  problem  the  OAS  established  the 
Inter-American  Rural  Normal  School  in  Rubio,  Venezuela,  as  a techni- 
cal assistance  project  in  1954.  The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to 
train  rural  teachers  in  a two-year  post  graduate  course  for  organizing 
and  supervising  rural  normal  schools  in  their  respective  countries. 
The  first  two-year  course  has  been  completed. 

In  striving  to  wipe  out  illiteracy  in  America  the  OAS  works  close- 
ly with  other  inter-American  and  world  agencies  such  as  UNESCO. 
Notable  examples  of  this  cooperation  are  the  inter-American  seminars 
held  in  Caracas  (1948)  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1949),  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  OAS  and  UNESCO;  the  establishment  of  the  Regional  funda- 
mental Education  Center  at  Patzcuaro,  Mexico;  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Fundamental  Education  Press.  The  seminars  adopted  plans  and 
recommendations  that  have  served  as  a basis  for  the  organization  and 
development  of  national  literacy  campaigns.  The  Center  at  Patzcuaro, 
founded  by  UNESCO  with  the  collaboration  of  the  OAS,  prepares 
teams  of  teachers  from  each  of  the  twentyT.atin  American  republics 
to  organize  campaigns  for  fundamental  education  among  adults  in  their 
respective  countries. 

The  Latin  American  F undamental  Education  Press,  set  up  at  the 
Pan  American  Union,  publishes  the  Latin  American  Popular  Library 
which  now  comprises  40  titles  and  will  have  100  in  the  near  future. 
Published  at  present  in  Spanish  only,  this  Library  consists  of  booklets 
strictly  graded  at  the  primary  level  for  the  adult  of  limited  reading 
ability. 

The  Inter- American  Seminars  on  Primary  Education  (Montevideo, 
Uruguay),  on  Vocational  Education  (University  of  Maryland),  and  on 
Secondary  Education  (Santiago,  Chile)  made  important  contributions  to 
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the  solution  of  basic  education  problems  common  to  all  the  American 
republics. 

Other  cooperative  educational  activities  of  the  OAS  include: 
loans  to  assist  students  in  carrying  on  their  studies,  assistance  to 
students  in  selecting  schools  and  universities  in  the  various  Ameri- 
can Republics,  aid  to  teachers  in  organizing  courses  on  intec-Ameri- 
can  affairs  and  information  on  teaching  posts  and  scholarships  in  the 
various  American  countries. 

► BETTER  Health  — Because  the  control  of  communicable  dis- 
eases is  a problem  of  concern  to  all  the  American  Republics,  the  OAS 
Technical  Cooperation  Program  established  a project  to  train  quali- 
fied nursing  personnel  in  caring  for  the  victims  of  communicable 
diseases  and  in  teaching  methods  of  preventing  such  diseases.  The 
first  “Workshop  on  Teaching  of  Communicable  Disease  Nursing”  was 
held  in  Guatemala  City  in  1951  for  trainees  from  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  area.  This  and  subsequent  workshops 
were  sponsored  and  conducted  by  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
for  other  areas  of  the  Americas. 

Another  valuable  project  in  public  health  promotion  was  the 
establishment  of  a Health  Demonstration  Area  in  El  Salvador,  serving 
as  a proving  ground  and  model  for  health  techniques  and  methods 
adaptable  to  other  American  countries. 

The  21  American  Republics  also  cooperate,  through  the  OAS,  in 
controlling  disease  and  epidemics  by  preventive  measures,  such  as 
the  elimination  of  breeding  areas  for  mosquitos;  regular  surveys  of 
health  conditions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  demonstration  of 
methods  of  meeting  health  problems;  advisory  services  to  the  various 
governments  in  improving  health  services,  pure  water  supplies  and 
drainage  systems;  disease  warning  services  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
epidemics  and  on-the-spot  campaigns  to  wipe  out  disease  where  it 
exists . 

The  net  result  of  the  various  cooperative  projects  in  public 
health  has  been  a steady  improvement  in  the  health  standards  of 
America,  a declining  death  rate  and  the  virtual  disappearance  of 
diseases  which  once  ravaged  many  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

► Better  Crops  and  Food  Supply.  — Agriculture  is  the 

basis  of  life  and  economic  activity  in  the  Americas.  Improvement  of 
living  standards  and  stronger  economies  depend  largely  on  how  ef- 
fectively each  country  develops  its  natural  resources  and  on  how 
much  technical  training  its  farmers  have  had.  The  OAS  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  cooperative  work  in  showing  Americans  how  to  produce 
more  and  better  food,  how  to  protect  their  soil  and  timber  resources, 
and  h ow  to  put  the  latest  scientific  agricultural  methods  into  practice 
on  a large  or  small  scale. 
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Much  of  this  work  has  been  accomplished  through  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  which  the  OAS  maintains 
at  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica.  This  Institute  aids  the  various  American 
countries  with  experimental  work  and  advisory  services  in  soil  con- 
servation, animal  husbandry,  fisheries,  forests,  the  control  of  plant 
and  animal  diseases,  livestock  raising,  nutrition  for  rural  families 
and  in  many  other  ways.  Its  specialized  research  work  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coffee,  cacao,  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  and  fibers  has  benefited 
both  producers  and  consumers  throughout  the  Americas. 

The  Institute  also  operates  the  largest  of  the  Technical  Coopera- 
tion projects  of  the  OAS a series  of  three  regional  training  centers 

located  in  Cuba,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  These  centers  offer  international 
and  national  training  courses  to  over  500  students  annually  in  all 
aspects  of  agriculture  and  rural  life,  including  extension  work, 
agricultural  economics,  home  economics,  land  use,  soil  conservation, 
irrigation,  horticulture,  forestry,  grain  storage  and  drying,  and  farm 
management. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  that  the  OAS  has  made 
to  the  meat  supply  of  the  American  republics  is  the  Technical  Co- 
operation project  for  the  control  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  This 
disease  is  the  cause  of  an  enormous  loss  of  cattle  in  the  Americas 
each  year,  and  its  control  depends  on  prompt  and  accurate  diagnosis 
and  measures  to  limit  outbreaks  to  the  smallest  possible  area. 

Until  the  Pan  American  Aftosa  Center  for  the  control  of  this 
disease  was  set  up  by  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  in  Brazil  in 
1951,  no  agency  existed  to  perform  this  function  on  an  international 
scale.  The  Center  now  offers  quick,  complete  diagnostic  service  in 
outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  consultant  services  to  the  vari- 
ous governments  and  laboratory  facilities  for  research  and  the  prepara- 


Foot  and  mouth  disease  is  diagnosed  from  tests  like  this  one  at  the 
Pan  American  Aftosa  Center,  Sao  Bento,  Brazil 
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Teaching  trainees  to  build  better  homes  for  America  at  Inter-Ameri- 
can Housing  Center,  Bogota,  Colombia 


tion  of  vaccines.  Eventually,  as  the  disease  is  brought  under  greater 
control  and,  perhaps,  eliminated  entirely,  Americans  everywhere  will 
enjoy  a cheaper,  more  abundant  and  better  beef  supply  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

► Better  Housing  and  City  Planning.  - In  this  field  an 

important  Technical  Cooperation  project  of  the  OAS  aims  at  providing 
more  Americans  with  low-cost,  hygienic  housing  and  better  city  plan- 
ning. The  Inter-American  Housing  Center  established  at  Bogota, 
Colombia,  in  1952,  offers  a full  academic  year  of  training  annually  to 
students  from  each  of  the  American  countries  in  addition  to  furnishing 
research,  consultant  and  scientific  exchange  services.  This  project 
and  others  described  below  are  sponsored  and  conducted  by  the  Pan 
American  Union’s  Division  of  Housing  and  Planning. 

By  finding  ways  of  cutting  costs  in  designing  and  building 
houses,  decent  homes  can  be  made  available  to  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  never  been  able  to  afford  them.  This  will  contribute  to 
better  living  conditions,  better  health,  greater  productivity  and  better 
citizenship  for  these  millions  of  Americans  and  their  communities. 

Hand-in-hand  with  the  movement  for  better  housing,  the  OAS  has 
encouraged  cooperative  city-planning  activities  leading  to  the  more 
orderly  development  of  communities,  slum  clearance,  zoning  laws, 
better  traffic  circulation,  higher  property  values  and  better  living  in 
general.  Specialists  are  available  for  consultation  with  municipal 
authorities  to  help  them  in  analyzing  and  solving  problems  in  city 
planning. 
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A typical  example  of  cooperation  in  this  field  was  the  master 
plan  evolved  for  the  city  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  With  the  aid  of 
OAS  specialists,  San  Jose*  was  provided  with  an  orderly  program  of 
city  planning  which  included  up-to-date  subdivision  regulations;  a 
street,  traffic  and  parking  plan;  land  use  and  zoning  regulations;  new 
airport  facilities  and  the  orderly  placement  of  public  and  university 
buildings. 

The  OAS  has  also  played  an  important  part  in  helping  to  rebuild 
areas  stricken  by  natural  disaster.  Thus,  after  the  devastating 
Ecuadorean  earthquake  of  1949,  the  OAS  made  cooperative  arrange- 
ments for  three  experts  to  assist  in  reconstructing  and  rehabilitating 
communities  that  were  victims  of  the  disaster. 

► Other  Fields  of  Cooperation.  - Other  OAS  Technical 

Cooperation  projects  offer  services  in  still  other  fields.  The  Inter- 
American  Training  Center  for  Economic  and  F^inancial  Statistics 
located  in  Santiago,  Chile,  furnishes  a full  year  of  training  annually 
to  students  from  each  of  the  countries  in  all  phases  of  the  production 
and  utilization  of  those  statistics  vital  to  programs  of  economic 
development.  I’his  five-year  project  is  sponsored  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Statistical  Institute. 

The  Inter-American  Training  Center  for  the  Evaluation  of  Natural 
Resources  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  offers  a full  year  of  training  in 
the  fields  of  soil,  geology,  water  resources,  vegetation  and  geography 
and  modern  methods  of  resource  evaluation  in  each.  The  project  is 
directed  by  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History. 

The  Technical  Cooperation  Program  has  also  provided  an  annual 
international  seminar  on  the  administration  of  children’s  services, 
concentrating  in  1955  on  juvenile  delinquency.  Following  the  inter- 
national seminar  which  is  held  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  project 
technicians  organize  similar  national  seminars  in  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries.  The  American  International  Institute  for  the 
Protection  of  Childhood  organized  this  project  and  directs  it. 

I he  six  inter-American  agencies  which  carry  on  the  OAS  program 
of  technical  Cooperation  form,  together  with  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  Coordinating  Committee  on  Technical  Assistance.  To 
execute  the  various  projects  the  Committee  has  worked  out  operating 
policies,  uniform  standards  for  personnel  and  other  regulations,  as 
well  as  specific  procedures  for  financial  accounting  and  reporting. 

II.  HOW  THE  OAS  SAFEGUARDS 

AMERICA’S  PEACE  AND  FREEDOM 

During  the  years  since  1890,  the  OAS  has  created  a tested  and 
smooth-running  machinery  for  defending  the  Americas  against  ag- 
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gression  from  any  source,  and  for  settling  inter- American  disputes  by 
peaceful  means. 

Almost  every  inter-American  conference  has  expressed  the 
determination  of  the  American  Republics  to  settle  any  inter-American 
disputes  by  mediation,  arbitration  or  other  peaceful  methods.  And 
almost  every  successive  conference  has  strengthened  and  broadened 
the  procedures  for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

This  machinery  for  peace  has  been  built  up,  over  the  years,  in  a 
number  of  treaties  and  agreements.  The  most  important  of  these  are  a 
convention  adopted  at  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Main- 
tenance of  Peace,  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1936,  which  stated  that 
every  act  against  peace  in  any  American  state  affects  each  American 
state  and  is  the  basis  for  consultation;  the  Declaration  of  Lima, 
adopted  in  1938,  which  reaffirmed  the  intention  of  the  American 
Republics  to  defend  their  peace  and  security  against  all  foreign  ag- 
gression, and  which  set  up  methods  for  consultation  in  case  of  emer- 
gencies; the  .\ct  of  Chapultepec,  adopted  at  the  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  held  in  Mexico  City  in 
1945,  providing  for  joint  defense  by  all  the  American  Republics  in 
case  of  aggression  against  any  one  of  them;  and  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  — better  known  as  the  “Rio  Treaty” 
— providing  for  collective  self-defense  by  all  the  American  Republics 
against  an  armed  attack  or  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  any  one 
of  them,  from  any  source. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  carefully  wrought  peace  machinery  has 
been  demonstrated  in  major  international  crises  during  the  last  two 
decades,  as  follows: 

► War  in  Europe  — The  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in  1939  was 
followed  within  the  month  by  an  emergency  meeting  of  consultation  of 
American  Foreign  Ministersin  Panama  City,  which  traced  a neutrality 
zone  around  the  American  Continent  to  be  kept  free  from  belligerent 
activity.  Violations  of  this  neutrality  zone  and  German  occupation  of 
France  and  Holland  led  to  a second  meeting  of  consultation  at 
Havana  in  1940.  At  Havana,  the  American  Republics  faced  the 
problem  of  a possible  seizure  of  European  dependencies  in  America 
by  the  Axis,  and  their  conversion  into  strategic  points  of  attack 
against  the  nations  of  the  New  World.  The  meeting  adopted  specific 
measures  to  forestall  the  Axis  in  such  a move,  and  took  steps  to 
strengthen  the  coordinated  defense  of  all  American  nations. 

► Pearl  Harbor.  — Action  at  the  Havana  meeting,  expressed 
in  the  historic  Havana  Convention,  also  provided  for  mutual  aid  and 
cooperation  by  all  the  American  Republics  is  case  of  an  attack  against 
any  one  of  them.  Thus,  when  the  Japanese  attacked  the  United 
States  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  aggression  was  interpreted  by  the  other 
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American  Republics  as  an  attack  against  the  American  Continent  as  a 
whole.  Several  of  them,  in  fact,  even  preceded  the  United  States  in 
declaring  war  on  the  Axis.  And  all  of  them  were  at  war  with  the 
Axis  before  the  conflict  ended. 

Within  five  weeks  of  Pearl  Harbor,  a third  meeting  of  consultation 
began  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  plan  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. Steps  were  taken  to  fight  enemy  propaganda,  subversion, 
sabotage  and  espionage  everywhere  in  the  Hemisphere.  The  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board,  often  likened  to  a joint  chiefs-of-staff  for 
the  Americas,  was  established  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  military  de- 
fense of  the  continent.  Other  measures  approved  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
dealt  with  communications,  transportation,  the  production  of  strategic 
raw  materials  and  other  matters  of  crucial  importance  to  the  fight 
against  the  Axis. 

The  cooperation  of  the  American  Republics  was  as  effective  in 
field  and  factory  and  mine  and  battlefront  as  it  had  been  around  the 
conference  table.  Brazilian  troops  fought  side  by  side  with  United 
States  forces  on  the  Italian  front.  Mexican  airmen  flew  missions  in 
the  Pacific  against  the  common  enemy.  Vast  quantities  of  rubber, 
copper,  hardwoods,  drugs,  tin  and  other  stfategic  materials  flowed 
from  the  American  Republics  to  the  war  effort  of  the  democracies. 
Costa  Rica  and  other  Central  American  countries  produced  foodstuffs 
for  garrisons  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  elsewhere,  thereby  re- 
leasing badly-needed  shipping  for  service  in  other  areas.  Air,  sea 
and  land  bases  provided  by  the  American  Republics  played  a vital 
part  in  continental  defense  and  final  victory.  Latin  American  war- 
ships and  planes  patrolled  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Pacific 
against  enemy  submarine  activity,  while  Latin  American  troops  stood 
vigilant  guard  against  enemy  attack  or  infiltration  along  thousands 
of  miles  of  American  coast.  In  the  four-year  struggle  for  the  survival 
of  democracy,  the  American  Republics  dramatically  demonstrated  that 
their  solidarity  was  a thing  of  deeds,  and  not  words  alone. 

^ The  Rio  Treaty.  — The  OAS  peace  machinery  was  further 
strengthened  in  1947  when  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  was  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  treaty  has  been 
applied  four  times  since  it  went  into  effect  in  December  1948.  It  is 
the  Western  Hemisphere’s  equivalent  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  and 
in  many  respects  served  as  a model  for  the  latter.  Together  with  the 
American  Treaty  on  Pacific  Settlement,  which  requires  the  American 
Republics  to  settle  their  differences  by  peaceful  means,  it  is  Ameri- 
ca’s best  guarantee  of  peace  at  home  and  defense  against  attack 
from  any  source.  Unique  among  international  agreements  in  its  scope 
and  implications  in  peace  and  war,  the  treaty  binds  the  American 
states  to  take  positive  action  to  meet  an  armed  attack  against  any  of 
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their  number.  It  provides  for  consultation  and  action  in  the  event  of 
such  as  attack  or  any  other  circumstance  jeopardizing  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Americas,  sets  up  a wide  Western  Hemisphere  security 
zone  from  which  acts  of  aggression  are  banned,  lists  political, 
economic  and  military  sanctions  to  be  employed  against  an  aggressor, 
and  coordinates  Hemisphere  peace  machinery  with  that  of  the  United, 
Nations. 

A week  after  the  Rio  Treaty  went  into  effect  on  December  3, 
1948,  it  was  invoked  by  Costa  Rica  on  charges  that  neighboring 
Nicaragua  had  violated  Costa  Rica’s  frontiers  and  territorial  integrity 
by  permitting  revolutionary  forces  to  cross  the  border  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  Costa  Rican  Government. 

This  conflict  — the  first  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  Rio  Treaty  — 
was  peacefully  settled  by  the  Council  of  the  OAS  (composed  of  an 
ambassador-representative  from  each  of  the  21  American  Republics), 
which  acted  provisionally  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation.  Following  an 
on-the-spot  investigation  made  by  its  four-nation  fact-finding  com- 
mission with  the  help  of  military  advisers,  the  Council  called  on 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  to  take  steps  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the 
incident  and  decided  to  continue  in  consultation  until  the  situation 
became  normal.  The  signing  of  a Treaty  of  Friendship  by  both  nations 
officially  terminated  the  incident. 

The  ensuing  seven  years  of  peaceful  relations  between  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua  were  unfortunately  disrupted  in  1955  by  a sim- 
ilar controversy  and  the  Rio  Treaty  was  applied  for  the  fourth  time. 
In  invoking  the  Treaty  on  January  8,  1955,  Costa  Rica  alleged  be- 
fore the  OAS  Council  that  Nicaragua  was  committing  a series  of  hos- 
tile acts  calculated  to  overthrow  its  constitutional  government.  At- 


Councii  of  the  OAS  in  session  at  the  Pan  American  Union  (December, 
1955) 
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tacking  forces  had  crossed  the  frontier  into  Costa  Rica.  As  tension 
mounted,  newspaper  headlines  focused  worldwide  attention  on  this 
internal  threat  to  the  peace  of  America  and  on  how  the  OAS  was  meet- 
ing it. 

With  astonishment  and  admiration  the  peoples  of  the  world 
watched  the  peace  machinery  of  the  OAS  roll  into  action.  Six  days 
after  Costa  Rica’s  appeal  to  the  OAS,  aircraft  operating  on  a joint 
mission  of  peaceful  observation  patrolled  the  skies  above  the  area  of 
hostilities,  while  land  observers  examined  war  materials  abandoned 
by  the  attacking  forces  and  interrogated  prisoners.  Air  and  land 
security  zones  contiguous  to  the  frontier  were  quickly  established. 

I’wo  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilties,  peace  liad  been 
restored  and  the  Investigating  Committee  departed  for  the  OAS  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  leaving  behind  a “watch-dog”  commission  of 
military  observers  which  remained  on  duty  for  a month.  Following 
the  recommendation  of  the  OAS  Council,  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 
assumed  responsibility  for  maintaining  peaceful  relations  between 
them  and  named  representatives  to  a bilateral  Commission  of  In- 
vestigation and  Conciliation,  as  provided  by  the  Pact  of  Boeota 
(American  Treaty  on  Pacific  Settlement). 

The  Rio  Treaty  has  been  twice  invoked  by  Haiti  (1949  and  1950) 
on  charges  that  the  peace  of  America  was  endangered  by  alleged 
plots  to  overthrow  its  government.  In  the  second  instance  — generally 
referred  to  as  the  “Caribbean  Situation”  — the  OAS  found  itself  sitting 
on  a veritable  powder  keg  of  plots  and  counter-plots,  engineered  by 
political  exiles  and  professional  revolutionists  to  incite  civil  strife 
in  more  than  one  republic  in  the  Caribbean  by  means  of  revolutionary 
expeditions  and  illegal  arms  traffic. 

1 his  explosive  situatirm  was  brought  under  control  and  peace 
restored  by  the  OAS  Council,  acting  provisionally  as  the  Organ  of 
Consultation,  without  the  necessity  of  convoking  a Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation. In  1949  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee,  a permanent 
peace  agency  of  the  OAS,  was  the  intermediary  in  solving  the  con- 
troversy between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic;  while  in  1950  it 
was  a special  Investigating  Commission  ol  the  OAS  Council,  act- 
ing under  the  Rio  Treaty,  that  resolved  the  Caribbean  crisis.  Both 
demonstrated  the  success  of  the  technique  of  investigation  and 
consultation  in  reaching  pacific  settlement  of  disputes. 

Danger  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Continent  as  a result  of 
the  penetration  of  the  Guatemalan  government  by  the  international 
communist  movement  led  10  American  Republics  to  invoke  the  Rio 
Treaty  on  June  28,  1954.  A Meeting  of  Consultation,  called  by  the 
OAS  Council  for  July,  was  postponed  sine  die  a few  days  later  be- 
cause the  motive  for  holding  it  ceased  to  exist  upon  the  overthrow 
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of  the  communist-dominated  Guatemalan  government  and  cessation  of 
civil  strife. 

The  Rio  Treaty  was  again  invoked  in  September,  1955,  by  Ec- 
uador in  a frontier  dispute  with  Peru.  As  a result  of  the  intervention 
of  the  four  republics  which  are  guarantors  of  the  boundary  protocol  of 
1942  between  the  two  countries,  Ecuador  withdrew  its  request  for  a 
Meeting  of  Consultation. 

► Communist  Aggression.  — The  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea  was  followed  in  short  order  by  a declaration  of  solidarity  which 
the  21  Member  States  adopted  in  the  Council  of  the  OAS.  Communist 
aggression  in  general  led  the  United  States  to  ask  for  a Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  American  Foreign  Ministers,  the  fourth  such  emer- 
gency meeting  in  12  years,  which  met  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on 
March  26,  1951. 

In  deliberations  lasting  two  weeks,  the  Foreign  Ministers  de- 
clared the  firm  intention  of  the  American  Republics  to  stand  stead- 
fastly united  in  the  existing  emergency  and  in  the  face  of  aggression 
against  any  one  of  them.  They  agreed  on  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  to  prevent  and  suppress  aggression  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  took  steps  to  perfect  their  joint  military  preparedness 
for  the  common  defense  of  all- 

► The  Inter-American  peace  Committee.  - Apart  from 

cases  involving  application  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  there  arise  from  time 
to  time  situations  or  problems  between  Member  States  of  the  OAS 
which  are  handled  in  a more  informal  manner  by  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Committee.  An  important  cog  in  Western  Hemisphere  peace 
machinery,  this  Committee  was  created  in  1940,  antedating  both  the 
Rio  Treaty  and  the  OAS  Charter.  It  was  not  permanently  installed, 
however,  until  August  of  1948  when  its  services  were  requested  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Dominican  Republic  in  resolving  a problem 
between  that  nation  and  Cuba.  Since  then  the  Committee  has  been 
called  upon  on  eight  other  occasions. 

This  Committee  is  a permanent  one  composed  of  representatives 
of  five  of  the  American  Republics;  the  presidency  is  rotative  from  year 
to  year.  The  Committee  does  not  intervene  directly  in  the  solution 
of  a problem  or  controversy  and  functions  only  when  requested  to  ao 
so  by  the  States  themselves;  nor  does  it  take  compulsory  action. 

Because  the  Committee  is  at  the  service  of  the  Member  States  of 
the  OAS  at  all  times,  any  one  of  them  may  freely  call  upon  it  without 
first  appealiag  to  the  OAS  Council  or  requesting  a Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation. This  informal  procedure  is  comparable  to  two  members 
of  a family  consulting  with  an  impartial  third  party  in  order  to  find  the 
best  ways  and  means  of  ironing  out  family  differences  which,  if  not 
amicably  resolved,  might  lead  to  serious  trouble.  In  fact,  this  has 
been  the  highly  useful  purpose  the  Committee  has  served  up  to  now. 
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III.  THE  STORY  BEHIND  THE  OAS 


The  Western  Hemisphere  has  seen  many  wars  since  Columbus 
first  set  foot  on  its  soil  — wars  of  conquest,  annexation  and  inde- 
pendence; border  clashes,  armed  interventions  and  civil  wars.  But  a 
study  of  New  World  history  points  to  one  inescapable  fact:  We  Ameri- 
cans have  enjoyed  peace  longer  and  more  continuously  than  the 
peoples  of  any  other  part  of  the  earth.  What  is  more,  as  war  becomes 
more  frequent,  widespread  and  destructive  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  American  nations  have  shown  an  unmistakable  tendency  to  outlaw 
war  in  their  international  relations  and  resolve  all  their  differences  by 
peaceful  means.  It  is  especially  fitting  that  on  Pan  American  Day 
we  should  rejoice  in  the  peace  which  we  enjoy  in  our  Hemisphere, 
and  understand  how  and  why  it  has  been  achieved. 

Peace  in  the  Americas  did  not  just  happen.  The  reasons  behind 
it  are  to  be  found  in  the  unremitting  efforts  of  American  statesmen  and 
the  American  peoples  to  establish  friendship  and  unity  in  our  Hemi- 
sphere through  the  inter-American  system  symbolized  today  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  This  story  is  little  known  to  most 
Americans  because,  on  the  pages  of  history,  peace  it  dramatized  less 
than  war,  and  peace-makers  appear  less  heroic  and  glamorous  than 
generals.  The  story  of  peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  the  story 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

It  all  began  more  than  125  years  ago.  By  1825,  most  of  the 
colonies  of  North  and  South  America  had  won  their  independence, 
but  their  sovereignty  and  security  as  free  nations  were  seriously 
threatened  by  European  powers.  The  great  South  American  liberator, 
Simon  Bolivar,  as  determined  to  win  peace  and  security  for  America 
as  he  had  been  to  win  its  freedom,  issued  an  invitation  to  the  newly 
constituted  American  Republics  to  meet  at  Panama  City  in  1826. 

For  more  than  a decade  Bolivar  had  been  promoting  the  idea  of  a 
great  American  federation,  a League  of  Nations  of  the  New  World. 
“I  desire  more  than  anybody  else,”  he  wrote  in  1815,  “to  see  the 
formation  in  America  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,  not  so  much 
as  to  its  extension  and  wealth  as  to  its  glory  and  freedom  . . , How 
beautiful  it  would  be  if  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  should  come  to  be  to  us 
what  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  to  the  Greeks!  May  God  grant  that 
some  day  we  may  have  the  happiness  of  installing  there  an  august 
Congress  ...  to  discuss  and  study  the  high  interest  of  peace  and  war 
with  the  nations  of  the  other  three  parts  of  the  world.” 

Sharing  Bolivar’s  dream  were  many  other  leaders  of  independence 
in  Latin  America.  In  North  America,  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  gave  his  staunch  support  to  the  proposed  Con- 
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gress  of  Panama  and  prophesied  that  it  would  “form  a new  epoch  in 
human  affairs.” 

Bolivar’s  dream  and  Clay’s  prophecy  were  realizedj  but  not  im- 
mediately, for  these  statesmen  were  almost  a century  ahead  of  their 
time.  While  Europe  was  pitting  one  armed  coalition  against  another 
to  achieve  the  uneasy  peace  of  the  “Balance  of  Power,”  Bolivar  had 
the  vision  and  audacity  to  propose  a new  form  of  international  organ- 
ization so  radical  in  its  concepts  that  the  world  was  unready  for  it. 

The  league  of  nations  which  he  proposed  to  create  at  Panama 
was  to  be  a partnership  of  independent  states,  in  which  none  would 
be  weaker  than  the  other,  and  none  stronger.  Unlike  other  alliances, 
it  was  not  to  be  predicated  on  geography,  military  necessity  or  religion 
alone,  but  on  a common  concept  of  law,  freedom,  justice  and  mutual 
obligations.  Bolivar  presented  the  Congress  of  Panama  with  this 
magnificent  ideal,  and  accompanying  it  was  a plan  of  concrete  action. 
Its  main  features,  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Confederation  which  dele- 
gates to  the  Congress  of  Panama  signed  in  1826,  set  precedents  for 
the  future  development  of  international  organization  on  which  the 
peace  of  America  rests  today. 

The  first  of  these  was  collective  security.  The  Treaty  of  Con- 
federation provided  for  the  collective  defense  of  the  Americas  against 
armed  attack  by  means  of  an  inter-American  army,  to  be  raised  from 
quotas  of  men  assigned  to  each  American  nation.  What  Bolivar  pro- 
posed in  1826,  the  free  world  is  attempting  to  put  into  practice  today 
under  NATO. 

The  second  was  the  “Perpetual  Union,  League  and  Confedera- 
tion” which  emerged  from  the  Congress  of  Panama,  forerunner  in  its 
concepts  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nation,  and  origin 
of  what  is  today  the  vital,  living  entity  known  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States, 

The  third  was  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  the 
settlement  of  inter-American  disputes,  adopted  as  the  formal  basis  of 
inter-American  relations  in  1890,  and  extended  to  other  areas  in 
1899  when  the  Hague  Conference  created  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration. 

It  was  not  until  1889  that  Bolivar’s  dream  began  to  take  shape, 
with  the  calling  of  the  First  International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Washington.  The  conference,  meeting  at  the  suggestion 
and  invitation  of  the  United  States,  constituted  a triumph  for  Secretary 
of  State  James  G.  Blaine,  who  since  1881  had  fought  isolationist 
sentiment  against  such  a meeting.  As  Secretary  of  State  when  the 
conference  met,  he  became  a guiding  figure  in  its  success,  and  in  his 
farewell  address  to  the  delegates  summed  up  its  accomplishments 
in  these  words: 
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“If,  in  this  closing  hour,  the  conference  had  but  one  deed 
to  celebrate,  we  should  dare  to  call  the  world’s  attention  to  the 
deliberate,  confident,  solemn  dedication  of  two  great  continents 
to  peace,  and  to  the  prosperity  which  has  peace  for  its  founda- 
tion. IVe  hold  up  this  new  Magna  Carta,  which  abolishes  war 
and  substitutes  arbitration  between  the  American  Republics  as 
the  first  and  great  fruit  of  the  International  American  Con- 
ference.’’ 

Among  the  achievements  of  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States  was  the  creation,  in  1890,  of  the  “International 
Union  of  American  Republics”  and  the  “Commercial  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,”  with  headquarters  in  Washington.  It  was  to  be 
the  function  of  the  latter  to  collect  and  distribute  trade  and  economic 
information  on  the  member  nations.  By  1910  the  work  of  the  Com- 
merical  Bureau  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a larger  working 
organization  and  permanent  headquarters  were  needed.  In  that  year, 
the  Fourth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  meeting  in 
Buenos  Aires,  changed  the  original  name  of  the  organization  to“Union 
of  American  Republics,”  and  the  name  of  the  Commerical  Bureau  to 
“Pan  American  Union.”  Also  dedicated  in  l910  was  the  magnificent 
marble  building  in  Washington,  which  the  generosity  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie had  made  possible,  as  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  as  the  “House  of  the  Americas.” 

The  American  Republics  have  met  in  ten  periodic  conferences 
since  that  historic  meeting  in  1889  - 90,  each  contributing  in  great 


A session  of  the  Tenth  Inter-American  Conference  (Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, 1954) 
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measure  to  broadening  and  strengthening  the  scope  of  inter-American 
cooperation  and  Western  Hemisphere  peace.  The  organizational 
structure  was  completed  in  1948,  when  the  Organization  of  American 
States  was  created  by  the  21  American  Republics  at  the  Ninth  Inter- 
national Conference  of  American  States,  in  Bogota,  Colombia.  Drawn 
up  and  signed  at  this  conference  was  the  Charter  of  the  OAS,  which 
went  into  effect  on  December  13,  1951. 

In  the  Charter,  the  American  Republics  reaffirm  their  determina- 
tion: 

“To  achieve  an  order  of  peace  and  justice,  to  promote  their  sol- 
idarity, to  strengthen  their  collaboration,  and  to  defend  their  sov- 
ereignty, their  territorial  integrity  and  their  independence.” 

The  Tenth  Conference  met  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  1954 

IV.  ANSWERING  YOUR  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  OAS 
What  is  the  OAS? 

OAS  stands  for  Organization  of  American  States,  the  oldest 
international  organization  in  the  world.  Its  members  are  the  21 
Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  follows:  /Vrgentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nica- 
ragua, Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay  and 
Venezuela. 


What  Is  Its  Background? 

The  OAS  developed  from  the  Union  of  American  Republics 
established  by  the  First  International  Conference  of  American  States 
in  1890,  but  its  inspiration  goes  back  to  1826,  when  Simon  Bolivar 
called  the  first  inter-American  conference  at  Panama  City.  The 
Commercial  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  established  in  1890, 
became  the  Pan  American  Union  in  1910.  The  final  step  in  organiza- 
tional structure  was  taken  in  1948  with  the  signing  of  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  by  the  21  American  Republics. 
The  Pan  American  Union  was  designated  in  the  Charter  as  the 
General  Secretariat  of  the  OAS  and  its  central  working  agency. 

What  Are  the  Aims  of  the  OAS? 

The  aims  of  the  OAS  are  to  strengthen  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  Americas,  prevent  disputes  among  the  American  Republics  and 
settle  them  by  peaceful  means  when  they  arise,  provide  for  joint 
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Art  of  the  Americas  is  viewed  the  year  round  in  exhibits  at  the  Pan 
American  Union’s  gallery 


action  by  all  the  Republics  to  repel  aggression  against  any  one  of 
them,  and  promote  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  development  of 
the  American  Republics  by  cooperative  action. 

What  Are  Its  Underlying  Principles? 

The  underlying  principles  of  the  OAS  can  be  summed  up  briefly 
as  follows;  The  relations  of  the  American  Republics  are  governed  by 
international  law  and  good  faith;  the  American  Republics  are  equal  in 
the  affairs  of  the  OAS;  no  American  State  may  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  another;  disputes  among  them  are  to  be  settled  always  by  peaceful 
means,  and  an  act  of  aggression  against  any  one  of  them  it  to  be 
interpreted  and  met  as  an  aggression  against  all. 

How  Does  the  OAS  Function? 

The  Inter- American  Conference,  supreme  body  of  the  OAS,  meets 
every  five  years  to  plan  the  general  structure,  policy  and  action  of 
the  OAS  for  the  next  five-year  period.  The  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Foreign  Ministers  considers  matters  of  urgency  and  common  interest, 
and  serves  as  organ  of  consultation  under  the  Rio  Treaty.  The 
Council  of  the  OAS  is  the  permanent  executive  body  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  meets  at  regular  intervals  at  the  Pan  American  Union.  It 
directs  and  coordinates  the  work  of  the  various  inter-American  agen- 
cies, the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  cooperative  relationship  be- 
tween the  OAS  and  United  Nations.  It  has  three  organs,  on  which 
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all  the  Member  States  are  represented;  these  are  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Inter- American  Council  of  Jurists 
and  the  Inter-American  Cultural  Council. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  as  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  OAS, 
is  responsible  for  keeping  records,  preparing  reports,  arranging  for 
inter-American  conferences,  and  serves  as  a depository  for  instru- 
ments of  ratification  of  inter-American  agreements.  As  the  permanent 
central  organ  of  the  OAS,  it  employs  its  technical  facilities  and 
services  in  putting  decisions  and  programs  of  the  OAS  into  practice, 
and  in  promoting  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  development  of 
the  Member  States.  The  OAS  also  functions  through  Specialized  Con- 
ferences dealing  with  agriculture,  health,  radio  communications, 
Indian  affairs,  child  welfare,  defense  and  other  specialized  fields  of 
interest,  and  through  Specialized  Organizations,  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  programs  and  projects  in  their  respective  spheres. 

What  is  the  Relationship  of  the  OAS  to  the  United  Nations? 

The  OAS  is  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  what  the  United  Nations 
is  to  the  world.  All  of  the  countries  which  are  members  of  the  OAS 
are  also  members  of  the  United  Nations,  although  most  of  them  are 
represented  by  separate  delegations  in  the  two  agencies. 


The  ' 'voice  of  the  Pan  American  Union"  is  heard  throughout  the  Ame- 
ricas over  networks  and  local  stations 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 
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